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Echo Lake from Silver Mountain 
eg wf Old Lempster 
A. New Hampshire Town” and Some of Her 
Wandering Children 
By H. WH. Metcalf 
It is not the purpose of the writer be published, as the town has so 
to present at this time an historical diminished in wealth and population 
sketch of the town above named, or — that the expense of such an enterprise 
the biography of her successful sons would impose a heavier tax than the 
and daughters. It would require a people would readily assent to bear; 
large volume for either; but it may vet it will be lamentable, indeed, if a 
not be amiss to remark at the outset history so creditable and honorable 
that some of the men who went out — as that of this good old town during 
from her borders in youth and have the past century and a quarter, or 
i . won distinction and success” else more, of its organized existence is lost 
} where, might render a fitting service to the world through a failure to put 
to their native town, and do them- — the same in permanent form while the 
selves credit at the same time, by mak- — necessary sources of information are 
ing prompt and adequate provision available. 
for the production of a town history. The purpose now in hand is to 


Unless some such provision is made present, through the pages of the 
in the near future, the probability is © Grantre Montuiy, a few views of 
that no history of Lempster will ever Lempster scenery and buildings, in- 
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Northerly View from Old Beckwith Place—Mt. Ascutney in the Distance 


cluding some of the ‘‘old homes’’ and 
present abodes, together with por- 
traits of Lempster people, living and 
dead, at home and abroad—largely 
the latter—with such suggestions and 








Old Beckwith House—First Framed House Built in 
Lempster 

recollections by the writer, who 

passed five years in Lempster, during 

early youth—from 1852 to 1857—as 

may furnish a convenient setting of 

text for the same. 

Lempster is, and always has been, 
emphatically a farming town. More 
than three-fourths of the people have 
always derived their support directly 
from the cultivation of the soil, and, 
in the main, a rough, rugged and not 
over productive soil at that. Their 


lives have been those of earnest toil 
and struggle, and their reward has 
been found in the consciousness of 
duty well performed.- No Lempster 
man, who remained at home, ever ae- 
cumulated a great fortune; very few 
ever became moderately wealthy. On 
the other hand, there has been little 
of extreme poverty in their midst. 
The homes have been abodes of com- 
fort, if not plenty; and honesty and 
frugality the characteristies cf the 








Old Bingham Mansion 
people, by whom the sanctions of re- 
ligion and the demands of education 
have always been strongly regarded. 
No lawyer ever tried to make a liv- 
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ing in the town, and seldom, if ever. 
more than one physician at the same 
time. Yet lawyers and doctors, as 
well as clergymen in goodly numbers, 
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Old Town Hall—First Church 
have been reared within its borders 
and have won high sueeess in their 
professions in different sections of the 
country, as have others in educational 
work, and in business life. 
The town lies in the southern tier 





— 








School House, Lempster “* Street” 


of Sullivan County (originally a part 
of Cheshire), some ten miles, on the 
average, from Newport, the county 





seat and nearest railway station, and 
presents a wide and pleasing diversity 
of scenery, to which the attention of 
summer tourists and pleasure-seekers 
has been called to very limited extent, 
although few towns in the state can 
offer in greater measure the charms 
that should command their presence 





Hotel, Lempster “ Street,"’ F. A. Barton, Prop. 


and patronage. It was settled a few 
years previous to the opening of the 
Revolution, the original settlers com- 
ing mainly from Connecticut. There 
were eight families in town in 1772, 














Congregational Church 


and eleven legal voters two years 
later, when the first town meeting was 
held. In 1790, when the first regular 
census was taken, as is shown by the 
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View of the Mountain from Perley Farm 


recently published list of ‘‘Heads of 
Families’’ then appearing, the total 
number of families was seventy-two, 
and the entire population of the town 
numbered 415. It gradually increased 
until 1830, when it reached its high- 





The Old Abner Chase Stand 
Store and Residence of Hiram Parker 


est point, the return for that census 
being 999. From that date there has 
been a constant decrease ; slow at first, 
the return for 1840 being 941, but 
more rapid as the western emigration 
fever gained in intensity, and the de- 
velopment of the state railway system 
attracted the people to new business 
centers, the figures for 1870 being 678, 
while those for the last census give a 
population of only 391. These fig- 
ures of population increase and de- 


crease, it may be said, are propor- 


tionate with those of the average 
New England ‘‘back town’’ during 
the same period of time, of which 
class Lempster is indeed thoroughly 
typical. Whether the extreme of the 
retrograde movement has been reached 
cr not can be determined only by the 
passage of time. That it is soon to be 
reached in most towns of its class is 
undoubtedly true, and an era of re- 
generation and rehabilitation to be in- 
augurated. Let us hope that Lemp- 
ster will prove no exception to the 
rule. 

Among the first settlers and heads 





Alvah Smith Homestead 
of prominent families were Deacon 
Elijah Bingham, William Carey and 
Jabez Beckwith. The latter, in 1780, 
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erected the first framed house in later, by 
town, and the same still stands on the 
old site, at the north end of the vil- 
lage or ‘*Street,’’ being now the resi- 


far the most pretentious 
house in town, whieh still stands. and 
is now occupied, though it has not 
been all the time in recent years. 
James H. Bingham, a scion of this 
family, was one of the town’s first 
college graduates, having been a 
classmate and roommate of Daniel 
Webster at Dartmouth, and one of 
his intimate friends through life. At 
this house Webster is said to have 
been a frequent visitor in youth; and 
it was the center of secial life in the 











Dr. Truman Abell Place | 


dence of E. L. Sarsons, and owned by 
’ Mrs. Sarsons; a grandson, Walter 
Beekwith, a direct descendant of the | 
criginal owner and builder, being a 
member of the family. Beyond the 
village, nearly a mile to the north- 

















Dency Hurd 


community for three generaticns at 
least. The farm was one of the larg- 
est and best in the region, and contin- 
ued in a fine state of cultivation up to 
1850 and later, in the pessession of 
Milton Bingham, a grandson of the 
original owner, whose daughter, 
Mary, an accomplished young lady 
and fine musician at that time, is vet 
livine—the wife of Deacon Edward SS. 
Barrett of West Concord. James H. 
Bingham, above named, by the way, 








Home of the Late Dr. J. N. Butler became a lawyer, being the first son 

of Lempster to adopt the legal pre- 

ward, is the Bingham place, where  fession. He located in practice in Al- 
James, a son of Deacon Bingham, | stead, and was active in public life, 
erected a stately mansion a few years — representing the town in the Legis- 
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Hon. Alvah Smith 


lature and the district in the state 
senate. Later he removed to Clare- 








Truman Smith 
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mont and was cashier of the bank for 
several vears, subsequently accepting 
a responsible position in the treasury 
department at Washington. 

The Congregational Church, the 
first and only one in town for many 
years, Was organized in 1781, but had 
no settled pastor till 1787. when the 
Rev. Elias Fisher was ealled, con- 
tinuing in the pastorate forty-four 
vears, till 1831. It was not until 
1794 that a church edifice was built. 
This was leeated on the hill about a 





Wallace D. Smith 


mile to the southeast of the present 
village of Lempster ‘‘Street,’’ where 
it remained until 1822, when it was 
taken down and re-erected, with the 
addition of an imposing tower and 
steeple, on the site near the head of 
the ‘‘Street,’’ where it has remained, 
an object of wonder and admiration 
to the eves of successive generations 
of Lempster boys and girls. 

The ‘‘Street’’ village was so called, 
undoubtedly, because built on a single 
straight street, running north and 
south, the buildings—mainly dwell- 
ings—extending for half a mile or so 
on either side; it being a section, in 


fact, of the old ‘‘Second New Hamp- 
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Residence of Dr. William E. Clark 
shire Turnpike,’’ running from Wind- general store—sometimes more than 
sor, Vt., to Boston, and a place of one—a substantial hotel, a blacksmith 
shop and various other establishments. 
In 1835 a new chureh was built near 
the old ene, and the latter remodelled 








Eliza Chase Harrington 





considerable importance and activity 
in the old staging days from 1820 to 
1850, before the advent of the rail- for a town hall on the lower floor, and 
road. Here was a well-patronized school purposes above, an ‘‘acad- 


View in Dodge Brook —East Branch Cold River 
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Summer Home, at Lempster * Street,"’ of Mrs. F. O. Morse of Boston 


emy,’’ or select school being main- her good work will be felt for gen- 
tained here, with fall and occasional — erations to come in the home town and ’ 
spring terms, for many years. The other places, far and near. Th up- 
per portion of the old building is now 
oceupied by Silver Mountain Grange. 
the principal fraternal organization 
in town, and the Pubhe Library, 
while the lower part is used as a pub- 


lie hall. 











Methodist Church, East Lempster 
writer has a vivid recollection of two 
of these terms, in the fall of 1856 and 
1857, taught by Miss Deneyv Hurd, 
a Lempster young lady of modest and 
unassuming manner, but of rare in- 
telleetual gifts and remarkable abil- 
itv for imparting instruction and 
arousing enthusiasm in her pupils. 
The teacher, and many of her schol- 
ars of these days, have crossed ** the Rev. Robert Page, who was settled 
great divide.’’ but the influence of in 1851, was the Congregationalist 








Universalist Chapel, E. Lempster 
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pastor during the years of the writ- 
residence in Lempster, having 
settled in 1851 and remaining 
about half a dozen vears, after which, 
with the decline of the town’s popula- 
tion and the interest in the other 


er’s 





been 





ny 











Town House and School House, East Lempster 


churches—Methodist and Universal- 
ist—which had been established some 
vears before at the ‘‘Pond,’’ or East 
Village (generally known by the 
former cognomen from the proximity 
of Dodge’s Pond, the source of Dodge 


Brook, or the east branch of Cold 


View in “ Keyes *—Once “ Cambridge Hollow “ 


River 
clined. 

Mr. Page was a man of solemn mien 
and austere manner, and preached the 
old theology, with no dilution. Dea- 
con Alvah Smith was the power be- 


. the church itself rapidly de- 
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hind, before and all around the 
throne, in this chureh at this time. 
Deacon John Taylor was going off. 
and Deacon James H. Collins coming 
on the stage, but Deacon Smith held 
the front in the affairs of the church, 
and largely those of the town, his only 
formidable rival in the direction of 
the latter being the Hon. Daniel M. 














Rev. Willard Spaulding, D. D. 


Smith, a farmer and justice of the 
peace in the northern part of the 
town, who fellowshipped with the 
Methodists at the east village, and led 
the Democratic hosts in all political 
These two rival leaders 
were the only Lempster men who ever 
sat in the state house of represent- 
atives, the senate and executive coun- 
cil, as both did; while Deacon Alvah 
was also for a number of vears judge 
of probate, and, late in life, held the 
office of U. S. pension agent for this 
district. He was a native of the town 
and a tanner by occupation, build- 
ing up a large business in that line, 
with an extensive plant, employing at 


contests. 
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Perley Homestead—Birthplace of Asbury F. and Geo. E. Perley and “The Perley Girls “ 


one time nearly 100 men; but the es- 
tablishment was destroyed by fire 
some fifty years ago and never re- 
built. Contemporaneous with Judge 
Smith, and actively associated with 
him in chureh and political affairs, 





Fred A. Barton 


was Alden B. Sabine, a leading far- 
mer in the north part of the town. 
Judge Smith built a modest brick 





house at the north end, near the tan- 
nery, in early life, and with his wife, 
Arethusa, a daughter of Capt. Tim- 
othy Miner, reared a large family, in- 
cluding six sons and a daughter, of 
whom all but the latter, Marianna, 
who still oceupies the old home, have 
passed ‘‘over the river’’ with their 
parents, Judge Smith himself dying 
August 7, 1879. Numerous descend- 








Benjamin Parker Homestead—Birthplace of Hiram 
and Hosea W. Parker 


ants are scattered here and _ there, 
among the best known in New Hamp- 
shire being Wallace D. Smith of the 
Granite State Insurance Company’s 
office at Portsmouth, whose father 
was Truman, Judge Smith’s third 
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son, who was a teacher in early life, 
was chief clerk in the pension office 
under his father in Concord and sub- 
sequently engaged in agriculture in 
the town of Pittsfield, where he died 





Hurd Homestead—Birthplace of Dency and Dr. 
Y. G. Hurd 


three vears since. Wallace D. Smith 
has been bookkeeper for the insur- 
ance company eighteen years, and is 
one of its directors. He has served 
two terms as a member of the Ports- 
mouth board of aldermen. 

Dr. Truman Abell, who was more 
generally known as the publisher of 
** Abell’s Almanae,’’ was Lempster’s 
physician for a number of vears dur- 





Martin Beckwith Place—Birthplace of Walter P. 
and Hira R. Beckwith 


ing the first half of the last century ; 
but in December, 1843, Dr. Jacob N. 
Butler, a native of the town of Lynde- 
borough, who had just completed his 


medical studies, settled in practice at 
the ‘‘Street,’’ where he continued un- 
interruptedly ministering to the ills 
to which human flesh is heir, in this 
and surrounding towns, until his own 
last illness, preceding his death in 
February, 1903, so faithfully and 
well that he had come to be known 
as a veritable ‘‘ministering angel’’ 
in almost every household for 
miles around. He married Miss 
Harriet Moore of Lempster, who sur- 
vives him, now making her home with 





C. Austin Moore 


their son and only child, G. Arthur 
Butler, a civil engineer in railway em- 
ploy, who resides in Chicago. 

Doctor Butler’s suecessor in medi- 
eal practice is Dr. William E. 
Clark, a native of Hinsdale, who 
passed his youth in Charlestown, 
graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1900 and from the Dartmouth 
Medieal School in 1903, and settled 
here immediately after. He has al- 
ready gained a good practice and the 
confidence of the people. He pur- 
chased the Daniel B. Wheeler place 
and has extensively remodelled and 
improved the house, making it the 
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most attractive residence in the vil- 
lage. 

Daniel B. Wheeler, above named, 
was a native of Lempster, born at the 





Asbury F, Perley 


Wheeler homestead in the northwest 
part of the town, April 22, 1823. Tle 





M. Elizabeth Perley 
gained a good education, completing 
the same at Kimball Union Aead- 
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emy, and devoted himself to teaching 
for many years; for fifteen years sue- 
cessively, as principal of the Shepard 
School in Cambridge, Mass., after- 
wards returning to the old home, 
where he also continued to take a 
strong interest in educational work, 
and served for a time as commissioner 
of education fer the county of Sulli- 





George E Perley 

van, under the old system. After a 
time he removed to the village, where 
he had his residence for a number of 
vears. He died at Winchester, Mass.. 
May 14, 1905. His son, Bertrand T., 
one of the most suecessful Lempster 
boys. was born here, November 25, 
1863, and graduated from Dartmouth 
in the class of 1884. He adopted the 
profession of civil engineer, and has 
pursued the same in Boston and vicin- 
ity for more than twenty vears. He 
is, and has been for seme time past, 
assistant engineer of construction for 
the N. Y., N. 8. @ i: RK. B. He 
served two terms, under Mayors Cur- 
tis and Hart, as street commissioner 
of Boston. 


The old hotel at the ‘‘Street,”’ 





—-* 
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which half a century ago and more 
was known as the ‘‘ Nichols Tavern,’’ 
Erastus Nichols being the proprietor, 
was a noted resert in those days, and 
enjoyed quite an extensive patron- 
age, which has materially declined 
aleng with most other business; but 
the latch string is still out, and the 
wayvfarer cared for by the present 
proprietor, Fred A. Barton, who came 
here with his parents from Croydon, 
in 1892. He is a ‘‘hustling’’ voung 
man and the most extensive farmer 
in town today, having added largely 





Dr. Carl A. Allen 


to the great farm connected with the 
hotel. Tle deals largely in cows, and 
has always a large stock cf cattle 
often 100 head or more—on hand. Of 
late he has also done an extensive 
business in buying and selling lum- 
her lots. Ile has served two years on 
the board of selectmen, last vear as 
chairman, and represented the town 
in the recent session of the legisla- 
ture. 

The principal, and usually the only 
store at the ‘‘Street.”’ was long kept 
by Abner Chase, who was a leading 
man in the community, and held va- 
rious town offices, including that of 





Old Lempster YAT 


town elerk for nearly a quarter of a 
century. He was a native of Unity, 
but settled in Lempster and engaged 
in trade in 1812, where he remained 
till his death in 1865. He reared a 
large family and was a leading spirit 
in the Methedist Church. One son. 





Stephen Allen Place —Birthplace of Dr. Carl A. 
Allen 
Charles H.. was a preacher of that 
denomination and two daughters, 
Minerva and Eliza, married distin- 
guished clergymen of the same per- 
suasion, the former being the wife of 
Rev. L. D. Barrows. D. D.. and the 
latter of Rev. C. S. Harrington, D. D. 








Camp Echo—Summer Home of Dr. Carl A. Allen 
Mrs. Harrington is now the sole sur- 
vivor of the family. She was a sue- 
cessful teacher in youth and was 
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The Old Miner Place—Birthplace of Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D. 


associated with her husband as a 
member of the faculty at Tilton Sem- 
inary. They subsequently removed 
to Middletown, Conn., where Doctor 
Harrington was professor of Latin 
in Wesleyan University, which posi- 





Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., LL. D. 


tion is now held by their son, Karl, 
with whom Mrs. Harrington resides. 
For many years past the old Chase 








stand—store and residence combined 
—has been owned and occupied by 
Hiram Parker, who had_ previously 
been a successful farmer on the old 
place left by his deceased father, 
Benjamin Parker, and prominent in 
town affairs, serving also for several 
vears as a member of the State Board 
of Agriculture. He is the elder 
brother of Hon. Hosea W. Parker of 
Claremont, one of the most distin- 
guished of Lempster’s sons, a leader 
of the New Hampshire bar, ex-mem- 
ber of Congress and president of the 
trustees of Tufts College, whose biog- 
raphy appeared in an early volume of 
the GRANITE Monruiy. Hiram Par- 
ker married Helen G. Moore, daugh- 
ter of Charles Moore, an enterprising 
Lempster farmer, and a sister of Mrs. 
Doctor Butler. They have two sons, 
Fred C. and Carl, and a daughter, 
Mrs. H. F. Olmstead. Fred C. Par- 
ker, a graduate of the New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanie Arts, was for several vears 
proprietor of the general store at 
Aeworth Center, and active in the 
affairs of that town, which he repre- 
sented in the Legislature of 1901. 
He is a man of marked ability, a 
forceful speaker, and was the orator 
of the day at Lempster’s last ‘‘Old 
Home Day’’ gathering. He has an 
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interesting family, with a residence 
at No. 6 Essex Street, Coneord, and 
is now engaged as a traveling sales- 
man for Dunham Bros., a wholesale 











Mrs. Alonzo A. Miner 
Maria 8. Perley 


boot and shoe firm of Brattleboro, Vt. 

Charles Austin Moore, a son of 
Charles Moore above mentioned, and 
brother of Mrs. Parker and Mrs. But- 
ler, is one of Lempster’s successful 
sons. He was prominent in the social 
life of the town in his youth, and has 
been actively engaged in mercantile 
business in Vermont, having been lo- 
eated at Rutland for thirty-five vears 
past. 

Emily L. Parker, a sister of Hiram 
and Hosea W., married Ransom Beck- 
with, also a farmer in the north dis- 
trict, and an active, public-spirited 
citizen, who died over thirty years 
ago. Their sons were Walter P. and 
Hira R. Walter P. Beckwith was 
already a distinguished educator 
when he died, in the prime of life, 
in October, 1905, having been prin- 
cipal of the Salem (Mass.) Normal 





School for nine years preceding. [le 
was a graduate of Tufts College, of 
the class of 1876, and had been prin- 
cipal of the high school at Chicopee, 
and for several years superintendent 
of schools at Adams, Mass. (An ex- 
tended biographical sketch of Wal- 
ter P. Beckwith appeared in the 
GRANITE Montruuty for January, 
1906.) Hira R. Beekwith is an ex- 
tensive contractor and builder at 
Claremont, and a prominent citizen 
of that town. 

At the little village of East Lemp- 
ster, or the ‘‘Pond,’’ some two miles 
east by south from the ‘‘Street,*’ are 
a few dwellings, the Methodist 
Chureh, the Universalist chapel. 
school house, ete. Here, also. there 
has usually been a store, and some- 
times a hotel: also a blacksmith’s and 
a sheemaker’s shop. Here, too. is 
the ‘‘new’’ town-house, erected some- 














Alden B. Sabine 


thing more than fifty years ago, 
where the ‘‘town meetings’’ have 
sinee been held. The writer well re- 
members the dedication of this build- 
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ing, on which occasion the address 
was given by Rev. Willard Spauld- 
ing. D. D., and which address, as an 
example of sustained oratory, he has 

















Dr. J. N. Butler 


seldom heard equalled and never sur- 
passed. Doctor Spaulding, though 
not born in Lempster, being really a 
native of the neighboring town of 
Washington, was accounted a Lemp- 
ster boy from the fact that his father, 
Asa Spaulding, had been a Lempster 
man most of his life, and he had been 
intimately associated with Lempster 
people in his youth. He was an emi- 
nent Universalist clergyman, serving 
pastorates at Methuen, Newburyport 
and Salem, Mass., Cincinnati, O., and 
other places. He died at Peabody, 
Mass., fifteen years ago. 

James Tandy, whom old residents 
will remember as a shoemaker at the 
‘*Pond’’ for some years previous to 
and following 1850, had two sons, 
Myron W. and Asbury F., the former 
by a first and the latter by a second 
marriage, both of whom have been 





Old Lempster 


successful in life. Myron W., who 
was born in 1836, went, at nineteen, 
to work in the old American House 
at Concord and was, later, in the em- 
ploy of the Concord Railroad, but in 
1858 entered the service of Cheney & 
Co.’s express, now the American, in 
which he remained, continuously ad- 
vaneing in position till he held the of- 
tice of cashier, in which he continued 
many years, until his retirement in 
1897, to enjoy the blessings of a well- 
earned competency. Ilis home is now 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Asbury F. Tandy, born in 1850, 
left Lempster for Boston at the age of 
twelve vears and spent his early life 
in mereantile employ in that city, 
with the exception of a few years in 
the management of a store at Law- 
rence. In 1880 he removed to Con- 
cord to accept the position of super- 


Hon. Hosea W. Parker 


visor at the New Hampshire State 
Hospital for the Insane, where he has 
since remained, his office for the last 
five years being that of steward. The 
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position is one of large responsibility, 
requiring sound judgment and exeecu- 
tive ability of high order and Mr. 

















Daniel B. Wheeler 


Tandy has proved himself equal to 
its most exacting demands. 

Among the prominent members of 
the Methodist Church and_ society, 
whose zeal and activity the writer dis- 
tinectly recalls, aside from Abner 
Chase, previously mentioned, were A]- 
den Carey, Collins Hurd and Asbury 
F. Perley and their families, all of 
whom have passed off the stage, or out 
of the town: but religious services at 
the Methodist house of worship have 
heen regularly maintained to the pres- 
ent day, which said for 
neither the Congregationalists nor the 
Universalists. The cosy little chapel 
of the latter remains in fair condi- 
tion, but it has been opened for ser- 
vices only occasionally, a few weeks 
in the summer, for many years past. 
Fifty and the 
writer remembers, the society, though 
small and able to support preaching 


ean be 


years ago more, as 
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but one Sunday in a month, had an 
earnest and devoted membership, 
holding services every Sunday, some 
one of the members conducting the 
service and reading a selected sermon. 
Among those most frequently acting 
in this capacity were William Spauld- 
ing, Hiram and Hosea W. Parker and 
Lueius A. Spencer. The latter, who 
was a teacher and at one time sup- 
erintending school committee, subse- 
quently entered the ministry. He 
married Deney Hurd, the teacher 
heretofore named, but enlisted and 
lost his life in the Union service in 
the War of the Rebellion. His widow 
subsequently married A. IH. King and 
removed to New Jersey, where she 
died in 1882. Among the clergymen 
preaching here for the Universalists 
in those days were Rey. Nathan R. 














Bertrand T. Wheeler 


Wright, Rev. Lemuel Willis and Rev. 
Joseph Barber. 

Asbury F. Perley, before mentioned 
as an active Methodist, occupied the 
Perley homestead on a fine slope of 
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land in the northerly part of old 
‘*Distriet No. 7,’’ to the southward of 
the ‘‘Pond’’ village, which was one 
of the best farms in town, inheriting 

















Hiram Parker 


the same from his father, Edmund 
Perley. He was an exemplary, pub- 
lie-spirited citizen, modest and unas- 
suming, but exerting a strong influ- 
ence for food in the community. He 
died at ‘‘a good old age,’’ some three 
or four years ago. Two large fami- 
lies of ‘‘Perley girls,’’ in successive 
generations, were reared in this home, 
with only one son in each family 
reaching mature life. Edmund Per- 
ley had seven daughters, all women of 
exceptional ability. Abigail, the eld- 
est (the daughter of his first wife), 
married Gordon Way, and was the 
mother of Dr. O. B. Way, and Mrs. 
Ira Colby of Claremont. Emily mar- 
ried Peter T. Fox of Marlow, and was 
the mother of Perley E. Fox of that 
town. Mehitabel was the wife of the 
late Osman C. Baker, of Concord, a 
distinguished bishop of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, while Maria was 
the wife of another eminent clergy- 
man and Lempster’s ablest and most 
distinguished son, the late Rev. 
Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., LL. D., of 
Boston. Another of these daughters, 
Marietta, was also the wife of a cler- 
gyman of repute, Rev. Chester Field, 
Methodist, and the mother of Rev. 
Leon C. Field, one of the ablest 
preachers in the New Hampshire Con- 
ference for many years. 

Asbury F. Perley’s daughters were 
Louise 8S. and Maria R. (twins), Jen- 
nie M. and M. Elizabeth. Louise 
married the late Dr. Ira H. Adams of 
Derry, while Maria became the wife 
of Freeman H. Gordon, then of 


Lempster, now a resident of Enfield. 
Jennie M., who was for some years a 





Fred C. Parker 


successful teacher, is the wife of 
Judge John W. Corson of Seattle, 
Wash. M. Elizabeth Perley, born in 
1863, is one of the most accomplished 
female teachers in the country. She 
was educated at Berlitz School and 
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Lafayette College of Languages of the 
Boston University; studied at the 
University of Berlin, and the Cours 











Walter P. Beckwith, Ph. D. 
At Graduation 


Maintenan and Alliance Francaise of 
Paris, and graduated at Frau Dr. 
Hempel’s Normal Seminar of Berlin 
in 1902. She has taught in the N. H. 
Conference Seminary at Tilton, Dick- 
enson’s Seminary at Williamstown, 
Pa., Stanley Hall, Minneapolis, Tabor 
College, lowa, and is now professor 
of modern languages in Fargo Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. D. 

George E., the only surviving son 
of Asbury F. and Sarah J. (Dodge 
Perley (another son, Ben Franklin, 
having died when about entering 
upon professional study), was born in 
1853, graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1878; was principal of the 
Charlestown high school in 1881—’82, 
studied law with Hon. Ira Colby at 
Claremont, was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1883, practised in 
Boston a year, and in 1884 removed to 





Moorhead, Minn., where he has since 
heen loeated in successful practice in 
law, loans and real estate. He has 
been an alderman in the Moorhead 
city government, and was a member 
of the lower house of the Minnesota 
legislature in 1903 and 1905. serving 
as chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation during the latter term. He has 
been for some years president of the 
board of edueation of Moorhead, and 
a member of the library commission. 
He is also a trustee of Fargo College. 
Ife is a Republican in politics and a 
Congregationalist in religious affili- 
ation. He married, in 1884, M. Etta 
Jones of Windsor, Vt. They have 
one daughter, Grace, born in 1886. 
‘Benajah Ames Miner, or ‘‘Unele 
Ames,’’ as he was more familiarly 
known, was a man of strong charae- 
ter and stern manner, and at first 
meeting, his presence usually excited 











Hira R. Beckwith 


in the minds of the young a feeling 
somewhat akin to awe; yet all who 
came to know him well knew him to 
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be possessed of as kindly a heart and 
lovable nature as any man in the com- 
munity. He lived off the highway- 
‘“‘the Marlow road’’—in ‘‘No. 7,”’ 
about two miles below the ‘‘Pond,”’ 
near the base of the mountain, on a 
farm whose light soil he cultivated 
with intelligent skill and unrelaxing 














Myron W. Tandy. 


industry. Here, with his good wife, 
a most worthy woman, he reared a 
family of one son and four daughters. 
The son, Alonzo Ames Miner, devel- 
oped remarkable ability in vouth, and 
in manhood became one of the mighti- 
est forces in the moral, religious and 
intellectual life of New England, ex- 
ercising strong an influence for 
gcod upon private thought and public 
action as any man of his time. With- 
out the advantage of college training, 
he gained for himself a better knowl- 
edge of books and deeper insight of 
human life in all its multifarious re- 
lations and obligations than most eol- 
lege men or college presidents have 
ever possessed. He was for years the 


as 
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) 
Asbury F. Tandy 
leading clergyman of the Universal- 
ist denomination in New England, ) 
and the country at large, and con- 
y 





George E. Dame 


eededly without a peer in intellectual 
power in the pulpits of Boston for a 
quarter of a century. He was for 
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more than forty years pastor of the associate pastor he had been; was 
School Street, afterwards Columbus twelve years president of Tufts Col- 
lege, an overseer of Harvard Uni- 
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Olivet S. Carey 
) e 
Avenue, Universalist Chureh,  sue- 
ceeding the great Llosea Ballou, whose 
ee Anson L, Keyes 
versity, and longer a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education 
than any other man. Ile was a leader 
| 
y 
School House—Dist. No. 7 


in anti-slavery, temperance and other 
refornr causes, and a lifelong defender 
of the public school system against 
Cheues &: Cone all attacks, open or insidious. Har- 
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vard honored him and herself by con- 
ferring upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, and upon his retire- 
ment from the presidency of Tufts, 











Wm. Spaulding Place 
Boyhood Home of W. W. Spaulding 


that institution made him a Doctor of 
Laws. Born August 17, 1814, he died 
June 14, 1895. His life companion 
and helpmeet, Maria S. Perley, fol- 











William Spaulding 
lowed him ‘‘over the river’’ only six 
weeks later. (A biographical sketch 
of Doctor Miner appears in Volume 
14 of the GraniTE MONTHLY.) 
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Amanda, the eldest daughter of 
Benajah A. Miner, married William 
B. (usually known as Bateman) Par- 
ker, a farmer and leading citizen of 
the town, who held various public 
positions, including that of represent- 
ative in the legislature. He died Sep- 
tember 12, 1890, aged eighty-two 
years, she surviving him several years. 
They had five children, three sons and 
two daughters. Alonzo B., the eldest 
son, was long in mereantile life in 





William Waldemar Spaulding 


Boston, and still resides in that city. 
Andrew J., the youngest, was a 
farmer in town for many years and 
now resides at the ‘‘Street.’’ Maria 
A., the elder daughter, is the wife of 
Ileratio L. Thompson, a native of 
Lempster, a farmer and prominent 
citizen. They resided on the Parker 
homestead until a few years sinee, 
when they removed to the ‘‘Street,’’ 
but now have their home in Charles- 
town. The younger daughter, Clari- 
bel, was the wife of Henry E. Hunt- 
ley, but died while yet a young 
woman. 
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, The William B. Parker House—Birthplace of Rev. S. A. Parker, Built in 1791 


Sylvester <A., the second son of at Tubbs Union Aeademy, Washing- 
William B. and Amanda Parker, born ton, and Green Mountain Liberal In- 
June 10, 1834, was edueated in the — stitute at South Woodstock, Vt. He 
‘little red school house’’ in ‘‘No. 7,’ was also for a short time a student 
at Tufts College. May 10, 1856, he 
married Naney M. Green of Barnard, 
Vt. With his wife he went Scuth 
and engaged in teaching in Georgia 
in 1857—’58. His wife died in August 
of the latter year and he returned 
North and took up the work of prep- 
aration for the Universalist ministry, 
in which he was ordained at Stowe, 
Vt., August 25, 1859, where he 
preached three years, uniting in mar- 
riage, July 8, 1860, with Mary A. 
Hunton of Hyde Park. May 1, 
1862, he became pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Bethel, Vt., con- 
tinuing successfully in the pastorate 
until 1878. He was subsequently, for 
many years, secretary of the Univer- 
salist Convention for Vermont and 


the Province of Quebec, and was in- 
} defatigable in his labors for the wel- 
| . : . . . 
fare of the denomination. He died 
| 





January 5, 1901, having been stricken 
William B. Parker with apoplexy while conducting the 
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service at the funeral of a life-long 
friend. 
Emma 


B. A. 


daughter of 
married 


Eliza, seeond 


Miner, William 








Rev. Sylvester A. Parker 


Spaulding, a native of Lempster (son 
of Asa and brother of Rey. Willard 
Spaulding who lived for many 
years on the farm near the school- 
house in old ‘*No. 7,’? whom the 
writer well remembers as a man of 
sterling principles and strong native 
ability, a clear thinker and logieal 
reasoner; While he remembers Mrs. 
Spaulding as one of the best and most 
considerate friends of his boyhood, 


whose kindly counsel was much 
prized. They had one son—an only 
child—William Waldemar, now a 


prominent citizen and — successful 
business man of Ilaverhill, Mass. Ile 
was born March 10, 1846, his parents 
residing temporarily at the time in 
the Benjamin Parker house in the 
north part of the town, but soon re- 
moving to the farm above mentioned, 
where his boyhood years were spent. 
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Ile was graduated from Tufts Col- 
lege in 1867, and pursued the profes- 
sion of teaching for fourteen years 
With much success, six years in Ad- 
ams, Mass., two in Boston and six in 
Haverhill, going to the latter place 
in 1875 as principal of the high 
school, and resigning in 1881 to en- 
vage in shoe manufacturing, in which 
he has since continued, establishing a 
large and prosperous business, which 
has been an important factor in the 
industrial prosperity of that enter- 
prising city. He has also 
largely interested in cotton mills and 
a finishing plant in Easthampton 


become 


and is a director in the same. He has 
been several years a member of the 
Haverhill School Board, and chair- 


man of the same: is a director of the 
Bank, vice-president 


First National 








Jacob B. Richardson 


of the Haverhill Savings Bank, treas- 
urer of the Hale Hospital, and a trus- 
tee of Tufts College, serving on the 
finance committee, and has long been 
active in the affairs of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Haverhill. Tufts 
College conferred upon him the hon- 
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orary degree of A. M. at the last com- 
mencement. He married Evelyn 
Elsie Harris, December 24, 18638. 
They have a son and daughter. 





Dr. O. M. George 


William Spaulding removed — to 
Massachusetts and died at West Ac 
ton, December 22, 1872. His widow 
subsequently married Rey. William 
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IIooper, a Universalist clergyman, 
who died August 16, 1894. She died 
at West Acton, April 4, 1896. 


Another well-known resident of 
**No. 7,’? and publie-spirited citizen 
of the town, whose genial manner 
made him everybody's friend, Was 
Jacob B. Richardson, familiarly 
known as ‘‘Unele Jake.’’ He had 
three sons and a daughter—Jacob 
Foster, Edmund B., Truman IH. and 
Olive L. The latter was for a time a 
suecessful teacher. After his chil- 
dren had grown up and left home he 
removed to South Aeworth, where he 





Dr. Levi C. Taylor 


was lone in trade, but died some 
veals since. Ilis children have also 
all deceased except Truman IL, the 
youngest son, who resides in Chester, 
Vt.. where he has been a successful 
farmer. 4 

The first sawmill in Lempster was 
located on Cold River, not far below 
the outlet of Cold Pond, near the 
northwestern border of the town, at a 
place subsequently known as **Cam- 
bridge Hollow,”’ and was operated by 
one Oliver Boothe, who was there as 
early as 1780, if not before. Later a 
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carding mill was in operation here for 
many years. Many different men 
had small milling interests, of one 
kind and another, at this point in 
succeeding years. Fifty years ago 








Taylor Homestead—Early Home of Dr. Levi C. 
Taylor 


and more, Orison Keyes had a wheel- 
wright shop and woodworking estab- 
lishment here, and some of his 
younger sons built a large mill and 
carried on quite extensive operations 
for a number of years, the name of 








Joseph Brackett House 
Birthplace of Dr. C. A. Brackett 
Rear Part a Later Erection 


the place being changed to ‘‘ Keyes.”’ 
The oldest son of Orison Keyes 

Anson L., born in Lempster, Febru- 
ary 6, 1843—was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1872 and from 
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the Albany Law School in 1873, being 
admitted to the bar the same year. 
In 1878 he removed to Faribault, 
Minn., where he has since remained 
in active and successful practice as a 
lawyer. He was for several years 
city attorney and county attorney of 
Rice County four years. In 1873 he 


married Harriett A. Lufkin of Som- 





Charles A. Brackett, D.M. D. 


ersworth, N. Hf. They have a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edgar F. Strong, wife of 
the head master of the Houston 
School at Spokane, Wash. 

Among the residents of ‘‘Cam- 
bridge Hollow’’ half a century ago 
was Amos Huntoon, who had a large 
family, mostly daughters. One of 
these daughters, Louese, attended the 
high school at the ‘‘Street’’ at the 
same time as the writer. She was a 
bright scholar and beeame a success- 
ful teacher. She subsequently mar- 
ried George E. Dame, a son of Joel 
Dame of Lempster, who also attended 
the school at that time, and who be- 
came one of the best known citizens 
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of the county. He was for many 
years a successful traveling salesman 
for Boston firms, and later bought a 
large farm on the Unity road in New- 














Dr. Yorick G. Hurd 


port, two miles out of the village, 
where he established his home. He 
represented Lempster in the Legisla- 
ture in 1871, and was clerk of the 
court for Sullivan County for ten 
vears from 1876. He died in 1890. 
Among others attending the high 
school at Lempster ‘‘Street,’’ at the 
time mentioned, were Chester E. and 
Georgiana Carey, son and daughter of 
Olivet S. Carey, one of the best far- 
mers and prominent citizens of the 
town, who resided on the old Carey 
homestead on the western border of 
the town, which had been held by the 
family since its oceupaney by Will- 
iam Carey, one of the first settlers, but 
who late in life removed to the town 
of Washington, where he died in 1894. 
Chester E. learned the printer’s trade 
and subsequently engaged in jour- 
nalism, establishing the White Moun- 





tain Republic at Littleton in 1867, of 
which paper he was the proprietor for 
several years, the writer being asso- 
ciated with him as editor at the outset. 
He later removed to Hanover, where 
he died in 1896. Georgiana Carey 
was a brilliant scholar and taught 
school successfully for several terms, 
the first in the ‘‘ Dodge Hollow”’ dis- 
trict, so called, in the southwestern 
part of the town. She subsequently 
married Dr. Silas M. Dinsmore, who 
practised medicine at East Washing- 
ton and Franeestown, but has been 
for many years past one of the most 
prominent physicians in the city of 
Keene. 

It may be mentioned as a notable 
fact that in this ‘‘Dodge Hollow’’ 
school district, just named, were born 
three men, all of whom have been emi- 





Dr. A. P. Richardson 


nently suecessful in the dental pro- 
fession—all sons of prosperous farm- 
ers. Ozias M. George, second son of 
Nathan George, was born May 19, 
1841. He remained at home, attend- 
ing school and engaged in farm work 
till 1863, when he took up the 
study of dentistry, pursuing the same 
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under experienced practitioners, and 
finally locating in the thriving village 
of Bellows Falls, in Rockingham, Vt., 
where he has since remained, and has 














Andrew J. Mitchell 


had a large and successful practice. 
He has also been associated in vari- 
ous business enterprises and inter- 
ested in public affairs, and repre- 
sented Rockingham in the state legis- 
lature in 1898. He is a member of 
the Vermont Dental Society and a 
Free Mason. He married Jennie L. 
Staples, October 5, 1870. They have 
two children, Nettie M. and Harry N. 
The former is the wife of the Hon. 
Charles H. Robb, former assistant at- 
torney general of the United States 
and now an associate justice of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court 
of Appeals. 

Levi C. Taylor, son of Erastus D. 
and grandson of Dea. John Taylor, 
born December 12, 1841, worked on 
the old homestead till twenty-one, 
when he started out with $5 in his 
pocket to make his way in the world. 
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Working his way, he attended Hen- 
niker Academy for a_ time, was 
drafted and furnished a substitute, 
and finally entered the office of Dr. 
George Bowers at Springfield, Vt., to 
study the dental profession, remain- 
ing two years, then locating in prac- 
tice in Holyoke, Mass., where he re- 
mained till 1875, when he removed to 
Hartford, Conn., upon solicitation of 
the famous Dr. John M. Riggs of that 
city, where he has since remained, 
Winning a reputation second to that 
of no man in the profession. He is a 
member of the Massachusetts New 
Hampshire and Connecticut Dental 
societies ; was the first president of the 
Hartford Dental Society and_ presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Valley Dental 
Society, then the largest in New Eng- 
land in 1877-78. He is also a mem- 
ber of the National Dental Associ- 
ation and the Institute of Stomology 
of New York City. He has lectured 
extensively before various dental or- 
vanizations, and was lecturer on oral 
prophylaxis and orthodontia in the 
New York College of Dental and Oral 
Surgery from 1892, until his recent 
resignation, which was deeply regret- 
ted by trustees, faculty and students. 
Few men in the country have done 








Mitchell Homestead—Birthplace of Dr. A. W. 
Mitchell 


more for the advancement of dental 
science than Doctor Taylor. He mar- 
ried, December 8, 1874, Nellie, daugh- 
ter of John M. Thayer of Peterbor- 
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ough. They have had three children, 
Charles Brackett (deceased), Maude 
W. Taylor, M. D., and Leon Everett. 

Charles A. Brackett, D. M. D., son 
of Joseph and Lydia L. (Hunt) 





Dr. A. W, Mitchell 


Brackett, was born, January 2, 1850, 
on a farm half a mile north of the 
‘*Dodge Hollow’’ school house, upon 
which his parents, who came from 
Peterborough, had located about a 
year previous. Here they remained 
till he was about ten years of age, 
when they removed to Aeworth, 
where Joseph Brackett was known, as 
in Lempster, as a suecessful and pro- 
gressive farmer. Charles <A. at- 
tended the district schools of the two 
towns, and several terms of select 
school at Aeworth and South <Ac- 
worth, himself teaching a few terms 
in the winter, until, in the fall of 
1870, he entered the office of Dr. L. 
C. Taylor, at Holyoke, as a student in 
dentistry, continuing for three years, 
but in the meantime pursuing the 
course of study in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Dental School, where he 
graduated in 1873, going soon after to 
Newport, R. [., where he has since re- 


mained in practice, winning profes- 
sional distinction of the highest order 
and financial suecess in ample meas- 
ure. Doctor Brackett has member- 
ship in a long list of New England 
dental societies and in nearly all of 
them has been president. He is a 
member of the New York Odontologi- 
cal Society, the New York Institute of 
Stomotology, the New England Asso- 
ciation of Dental Examiners, and the 
American Dental Association. He 
was a member of the International 
Medical Congress in London in 1881, 
and in Washington in 1887, and of 
the World’s Columbian Dental Con- 
eress in Chicago in 1893. He was in- 
structor in dental therapeutics in the 
Harvard Dental College from 1874 to 
1880; assistant professor of dental 
therapeutics, 1880-’83; professor of 
dental pathology and therapeutics, 
1883-90, and has been professor of 
dental pathology from 1890 to the 
present time. Aside from his profes- 





Rev. Homer T. Fuller, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. 


sional work, Doctor Brackett is ae- 
tively connected with the management 
and directorship of many important 
corporate interests in Newport, and 
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was also chairman of the committee 
which recently prepared a new and 
unique charter for the city, under 
which charter he is chairman of the 














Granville Pollard 


Representative Council, which seeks 
to provide for the transaction of the 
city’s business on business principles 
and the elimination of partisan poli- 
tics from municipal affairs. He mar- 
ried, February 3, 1886, Miss Mary I. 
Spencer of Newport. 

Among Lempster-born men who 
have been successful in the practice 
of medicine in other places during the 
last half century may be named Drs. 
Yorick G. Hurd, Abel P. Richardson, 
Carl A. Allen and Abram W. Mitch- 
ell. Doctor Hurd was one of several 
children of the late Smith Hurd and 
a grandson of Shubael Hurd, an 
early settler of the town. Dency 
Hurd was his sister, and Eunice E., 
also a teacher, who died when a young 
woman, was another sister. George 
W. Hurd, who remained in Lempster, 
was a brother. He and his son, El- 
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bert E., occupy the old homestead. 
Doctor Hurd was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth Medical College and located in 
practice at Amesbury, Mass., remov- 
ing to Ipswich, where he was quite 
successful. He had charge of the Es- 
sex County House of Correction for 
twelve years. He died September 24, 
1888. 

Dr. Abel Parker Richardson, son of 
Abel and Almena (Parker) Richard- 
son, was born in Lempster, February 
19, 1834. His father was a brother 
of Jacob Richardson and his mother a 
sister of Benjamin and William B. 
Parker. He graduated from the 
Dartmouth Medical School in 164, 
and practised his profession one year 
in Marlow, then removing to Walpole, 
where he was in practice thirty-four 
years, till his death, February 5, 1900. 
He attained a high rank in his pro- 
fession, and was known as one of the 








Eugene A. Pollard 


most successful physicians in south- 
western New Hampshire. He was an 
active member of several medical so- 
cieties and took a strong interest in 
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public affairs. He married Sylvia F. 
Simonds, by whom he is survived. 

Carl A. Allen, M. D., of Holyoke, 
Mass., was born at the base of Lemp- 
ster Mountain, near the southeastern 
corner of the town, October 27, 1847. 
He was the son of Stephen Allen, a 
farmer, and a lineal descendant of 
James Allen, who came from England 
in 1646, and settled in what is now 
Medfield, Mass. He was educated in 
the common schools, at Marlow, Tubbs 
Union and Kimball Union academies, 
at the Bowdoin College Medical 
School and the Long Island College 
Hospital, Brooklyn, graduating from 
the latter in 1874. He located in 
practice in Aeworth, where he con- 
tinued till 1890, removing then to 
Holyoke, where he has since remained. 
His high standing in the profession is 
widely reeognized. He is a member 
of the New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts state medical societies, of the 
Connecticut Valley Medical Society 
and the American Medical Associ- 
ation, and is president of the Holyoke 
Medical Association, the Hampden 
County Medical Society and the Hol- 
yoke Association for the Prevention 
and Relief of Tuberculosis, and a 
member of the staff of the Holyoke 
city hospital. Before leaving Lemp- 
ster, he was superintendent of schools 
two years, and held the same office 
ten years in Aeworth. He married, 
first, Sophia E. Stearns of Lebanon, 
who died, leaving three sons and a 
daughter, the sons now well estab- 
lished in life and the daughter a 
student at Mount Holyoke College. 
His present wife was Hattie M. Mur- 
dough of Aeworth, by whom he has 
two sons. 

Doetor Allen, some years since, es- 
tablished a summer home (**‘Camp 
Echo’’) on the shore of Echo Lake, 
near the old homestead, where his 
vearly vacations are passed. It is a 
charming locality whose beauties are 
coming to be recognized, and there is 
now quite a summer colony located 
here. 


Dr. Abram M. Mitchell was born in 
Lempster, February 8, 1862, being a 
son of Andrew J. Mitchell, an intelli- 


gent and enterprising farmer, who 
. 


came from Aeworth fifty years ago, 
located on a fine farm about three- 
fourths of a mile southwest of the 
Street, and was long prominent in 
town, church and general public af- 
fairs. Doctor Mitchell graduated 
from the medical college of the Uni- 
versity of New York in 1887, prae- 
tised in Harrisville one year and then 
removed to Epping, where he has re- 
mained to the present time, his prae- 
tice extending over a large section of 
country, and his professional skill and 
judgment being widely recognized by 
his brother physicians, by whom he is 
often called in consultation. He has 
been physician for the Rockingham 
County asylum, house of correction 
and almshouse during the past 
eighteen years. He has taken a 
strong interest in public affairs, is a 
large stockholder in and president of 
the Epping Water Company, and has 
represented the town in the legisla- 
ture. He is an active member and 
has been vice-president of the New 
Hampshire Medieal Society. 
Undoubtedly the most distin- 
guished son of Lempster in eduea- 
tional work is the Rev. Homer Taylor 
Fuller, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., now 
living at Fredonia, N. Y., after forty 
years of suecessful labor as an in- 
structor. He was born in Lempster, 
November 15, 1838, the son of Sylva- 
nus and Sarah M. (Taylor) Fuller. 
His father was a direct descendant of 
Dr. Samuel Fuller of the Mayflower 
company, and the son of Noah Fuller, 
a soldier of the Revolution. His 
mother was a daughter of Dea. John 
Taylor. He evineed strong scholarly 
tastes in childhood and determined 
to secure a college edueation, but was 
hampered by the necessity for earn- 
ing the necessary means. He fitted 
for Dartmouth at Kimball Union 
Academy, and graduated from the 
latter in 1864, at the head of his 
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class. He was for three years prin- 
cipal of the Fredonia (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy. He attended Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary and Union Seminary, 
New York, and graduated from the 
latter in 1869. From October, 1869, 
to January, 1871, he was pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., raising the money in the 
meantime for a new church building 
which was dedicated before his de- 
parture. In 1881—’2 he was princi- 
pal of St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy ; 
for the next twelve years at the head 
of the Worcester ( Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute, and from 1894 to 1905 pres- 
ident of Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo., all of which institutions were 
highly prosperous during his ineum- 
bency. He received the degree of 
Ph. D. from Dartmouth in 1880; 
D. D. from Towa College in 1898; and 
LL. D. from Drury in 1905. He is a 
fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a 
charter member and fellow of the 
Geological Society of America, and a 
corporate member of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. He has 
traveled extensively abroad and pub- 
lished several monograms on educa- 
tional and scientifie subjects. 

While many sons of Lempster have 
been prominent in professional life 
in distant places, others have pursued 
various business avoecations in neigh- 
boring towns. Among the latter may 
be named the Pollard brothers, sons 


Glimpses of Old Lempster 


of Truman Pollard, a resident of the 
old ** Pollard District,’’ in the north- 
east part of the town. Granville Pol- : 
lard went to Newport in 1852 to learn 
the harness trade with Edmund 
Wheeler; served four years’ appren- 
ticeship and then bought a half inter- 
est in the business. In 1861 Eugene 
A. Pollard came in as an apprentice 
and in 1866 bought Mr. Wheeler’s 
interest. The Pollard Brothers co- 
partnership continued ten years, 
when Granville sold out to Eugene 
A., who continued alone till 1885, 
Granville purchasing the mills at 
South Newport, which he still runs 
with his son, Ralph. In 1886 Eugene 
A. took a position as supply elerk in 
the United States railway mail ser- 
vice and in 1889 he became the New 
England selling agent for the J. R. 
Hill Company of Concord, continu- 
ing several years. He still resides in 


Newport. Kimball Pollard, another 
brother, owns and cultivates the 


Josiah Stevens farm, two miles south 
of Newport village. 

Small and seattered as her popula- 
tion now is, Lempster is thoroughly 
imbued with the ‘‘Old Home’’ spirit, 
and there has been no year since the 
establishment of the now popular fes- 
tival when the invitation has not been 
sent out to her wandering children to 
come back to the scenes of early days 
and meet each other and the ‘‘old 
folks at home’’ on some specified day 
in ‘‘Old Home Week.”’ 


My Home in Old New Hampshire 


By Delora Taylor Reed. 


Far away in old New Hampshire, 
Stands a dwelling, old and gray. 
"Neath its roof, in happy childhood, 
I was wont to run and play. 
Recollection often takes me 
Where I once did love to roam, 
Through the orchard and the meadow 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 


Backward turn, O Time, turn backward! 
Let me be a child once more! 
Working, playing in the hay-field, 
As in happy days of yore! 
Owned by strangers and deserted 
Is the home I loved so well, 
*’Neath the shade of elms and maples, 
Loved how dear no tongue can tell. 


CHORUS. 


Just a_ big, 


now 


old-fashioned farmhouse, 
Which to memory 


is dear. 


And the song of bird and brooklet 
In my fancy still 


I hear. 
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Old Hlome Week 


By V. M. Moore, Candia, N. H. 


‘“*Old Home Week’? is the call we hear, 
Echoing along the hills so clear, 

Calling the wanderer from far and near 
To enjoy the holiday week of the year; 
And so with happy hearts we’ll come 
Back to our old New Hampshire home. 


Just think of it! one whole week to roam 
O’er the hills and vales of our dear old home. 
Go berrying! I can see us now 

With our haying hats and dripping brow, 
Our heaping pails and faces red, 

And the family dog trotting on ahead. 


The sun is setting in the west; 

We take the path we love the best ; 
‘*Co-boss! co-boss!’’ rings o’er the hills 
And echoes back along the rills; 

Then comes the sound we love so well, 
The tinkle of the old cow bell. 


We love each leafy hill and glade, 

The trickling brook, the maple shade, 

The bobolink calling his mate again, 

The bob-bob-white up in the lane, 

The robin’s early morning note 

From the tip top branch of the old red oak, 


The whip-poor-will giving his evening call 
From the barnyard bars or pasture wall, 
The sighing pines, the waving corn, 

The chorus of birds in the early morn, 
The rain on the roof of the barn so gay, 
When you are beneath on a mow of hay, 


Watching the swallows come in and out 
Through the old knot-hole and hop about, 
Teaching their babies how to fly 

From beam to beam, and then up high; 
While over you the shadows creep, 

And very soon you’re fast asleep. 


Was there ever a state one half so fair 

As New Hampshire in her beauty rare, 

From Crawford Notch in the mountains grand, 
Down through the state to the ocean strand ? 
And her lakes and rivers of great renown 
Paint the scenery in every town, 
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Old Home Weel: 


Until her lovers from East and West 

Come in the summer for joy and rest. 

Some hie to the mountains and some to the shore, 
And some go back to the old home door, 

Where the latch-string is always out, you know, 
So that her children may come and go. 


Does this recall the scenes of joy 

When you and 1 were girl and boy’? 

Ah, yes! we hear it night and morn, 

The call of the town where we were born; 
And when Old Home Week comes once more, 
It will find us in the old home as of yore. 


Love Triumphant 


By Charles Henry Chesley, Portsmouth, N. H. 


3 
Sweetheart, you may wander far, 
From my heart-door widely roam, 
Seek a distant, looming star, 
But some day you will come home. 


When you, weary of the quest, 

Learn how changeful are its charms, 
You will know my love is best 

And speed homeward to my arms. 


I will keep a signal light 
Ever burning as a guide. 
Sweetheart, ere the shades of night, 
Come and in my love abide. 


Ramm 
By A. H. McCrillis 


Light rain on the roof, how welcome the sound 
When all are at rest and parched is the ground. 
The farmer has toiled to plant well his grain, 

The earth’s warm and mellow, but thirsting for rain. 


As faster and faster the rain softly drops, 
Assuring the planter of bountiful crops, 

How soothing the patter to his tired brain, 
Drip, drip, on the sill of the low window pane. 


How cooling and soothing to mansion and cot, 
And in this rich blessing we have common lot. 
How freshening to nature, in all of her forms, 
The pure rain from heaven in mild summer storms. 

















Brigadier-General Benjamin IF. Kelley 


By H. W. Brown, M. Se. 


Phillippi and Appomattox stand as 
the alpha and omega of the Civil War. 
These names represent, respectively, 
the first and the last of those hard- 
earned victories by Union arms, in 
the most gigantic struggle for right 
and a righteous government which the 
world has ever seen. Gen. Ulysses 
Simpson Grant is justly regarded as 
the conquering hero in the closing 
events of that war, but Gen. Benja- 
min Franklin Kelley was the intrepid 
leader of the Federal troops in the 
first successful engagement. 

We, of New Hampshire, may prop- 
erly feel especial interest in the hero 
of that first triumph, at Phillippi 
(Virginia), for General Kelley was a 
native of our own state; and the re- 
cent dedication of a monument to his 
memory in Arlington cemetery makes 
some reference, locally, to his career, 
both pertinent and just. The writer, 
accordingly, has taken pains to com- 
pile a few facts concerning him. 

PERSONAL HISTORY. 

Benjamin F. Kelley was born in 
the town of New Hampton, New 
Hampshire, on the tenth day of April, 
1807. He was the son of Col. 
William B. and Mary (Smith) Kel- 
levy. both family lines representing 
good old New England stock. The 
coming soldier spent the first seven- 
teen vears of his life among the beau- 
tiful hills of his native town. For a 
time he, with his brothers and sis- 
ters, was a student in the time-hon- 
ored New Hampton Institution—that 
academy having been founded in 1821. 

He seems to have taken a very early 
interest in military matters, for, at 
the age of twelve, he assisted in the 
formation of a juvenile company, 


made up of boys of his own town, 
himself being chosen captain and one 
A. B. Magoon, first lieutenant. It is 
said that, at this time, the governor 
of the state chanced to visit New 
Hampton village for the purpose of 
reviewing the militia of the section. 
He heard of these young aspirants to 
military skill and ordered Captain 
Kelley’s company into review, bestow- 
ing upon it warm words of encour- 
agement and praise. In later years, 
General Kelley used often to refer to 
this boyhood event as the most gen- 
uinely satisfactory experience of his 
whole life. Fifty-six years after- 
wards, the captain and his lieuten- 
ant met again to clasp hands upon 
the field of that early parade. 
Observing the natural tendencies of 
the boy, Kelley’s parents determined 
to send their son to West Point; but 
the death of the father defeated this 
plan, and, in 1825, the student for- 
sook his books, to take up work in 
the employ of John K. Simpson of 
Boston. Two years later, he went to 
Virginia, settling first in West Lib- 
erty, afterwards in the city of 
Wheeling, where for a time he was 
engaged in mereantile pursuits. He 
later moved to Philadelphia. In 
Wheeling, he married the daughter of 
John Goshen, Esq., by whom he had 
six children. four sons and two daugh- 
ters. His wife, however, died in 1860, 
too early to witness her husband’s 
long and distinguished military ea- 
reer. Three of the sons followed 
their father into the battles of the 
war. John Kelley of Philadelphia 
and William Kelley of Kansas City 
survive. The eldest daughter, now a 
widow, was the wife of Brigadier- 
General Sullivan of Indiana, a bold 











and efficient officer in the early days 
of the war. The youngest daughter, 
Mrs. MelIlvane, resides in New York 
City. 

After the war, in 1865, Kelley was 
again married, this time to Miss Mary 
Clara Bruce, eldest daughter of Col. 
Robert Bruce of Cumberland, Mary- 
iand, with whom he lived in the full 
enjoyment of his well-earned laurels 
until his death, which occurred at 
Swan Meadows, near Oakland, Mary- 
land, July 16, 1891. Mrs. Kelley is 
still living in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

At the time of his death, General 
Kelley was not only a brevet major 
general of United States Volunteers, 
but he was first vice president of the 
Society of the Army of West Virginia 
—that state which owes so much to 
him. It was largely his skill and dar- 
ing that rescued this part of rebellious 
Virginia from southern domination 
and enabled it to become, in 1863, an 
integral part of the Union, as ‘‘The 
War State.’’ 


MILITARY CAREER. 


Early in April, 1861, it became evi- 
dent that the secession spirit of the 
South would endeavor to carry all 
Virginia out of the Uuion. But there 
were loyal men in the ‘‘Pan Handle 
Section,’’? and these determined to 
raise a regiment in defence of the 
Union. This was the first regiment 
of loyal men to be formed south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. An ap- 
plication for arms was rejected by the 
secretary of war, because, doubtless, 
of suspicion as to the loyalty of these 
southern petitioners. But the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, A. G. Curtin, 
came to the rescue of the organiza- 
tion, and, upon the bond of certain 
men, furnished a full equipment. 

Long prior to the breaking out of 
open hostilities between the North and 
the South, Kelley had been active in 
military affairs, as a member of the 
Virginia state militia, he having had 
command for some years of a full 
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regiment of the state forces. Hence 
it was quite natural that, in the 
spring of 1861, when that first regi- 
ment of Virginia Volunteer Infantry 
was formed, Kelley, although at the 
time not a native of the state, should 
be called to its command. He was 
commissioned colonel, May twenty- 
fifth, 1861, by Francis H. Pierpont, 
governor of Virginia, and the regi- 
ment was immediately mustered into 
the Federal service, by order of Gen- 
eral McClellan, then commanding the 
department of the Ohio. Later, he 
was placed in charge of all the Union 
troops under arms in western Vir- 
ginia. Colonel Kelley quickly saw ac- 
tive service. On the fourth of Au- 
gust, he received his commission as 
brigadier general. In the message 
from President Lincoln, presented to 
the senate August 1, 1861, are con- 
tained, besides Kelley’s, the names of 
Grant, Hooker, and eight others, all 
of which were destined to shine in 
the annals of the nation’s history. 
The military career of General 
Kelley was long and arduous. The 
interesting details of his conspicuous 
service may all be gleaned from of- 
ficial records of the war itself. For 
the following account, the writer is 
largely under obligation to a gallant 
officer who fought under General Kel- 
ley—the man who brought his com- 
mander home from the victorious field 
of Phillippi, when the latter was 
wounded almost unto death, and one 
who is still living to tell the story 
of those by-gone days ‘‘which tried 
men’s souls’’—Capt. Thomas H. 


McKee of Washington, D. C. 


THE MAN AND THE HOUR. 


General McClellan, on either May 
25 or 26, directed Colonel Kelley to 
fortify the hills about Wheeling. 
This would have fixed the Ohio Val- 
ley as the outpost of the Confeder- 
acy, on the northwest. But there was 
slumbering in the mind of one man an 
idea which was to electrify the loyal 
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North and give the cause of the Union 
its first great hope. Colonel Kelley 
informed General MeClellan that in- 
stead of fortifying the hills around 
Wheeling and awaiting the progress 
of events, he purposed to establish the 
boundary for the Confederacy a hun- 
dred miles or more to the southward, 
and thus free the people of West Vir- 
ginia from the destruction and wastes 
of war. <As to how well this was ac- 
complished, history has made for her- 
self her own sure record. 

Another important incident shows 
the real character of the man; it was 
the first test of his military daring. 
May 26, 1861, he issued to the agent 
of the B. & O. R. R., an order to have 
a train in readiness, in the station 
at Wheeling, on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh. To this command 
the agent replied that he had received 
directions from the officers of the road 
at Baltimore to observe neutral re- 
lations between the factions, and not 
to carry troops or munitions of war 
for either of the so-called armies. 
Colonel Kelley replied, ‘‘The exi- 
gencies of war change all relations 
in civil communities. Railroads as 
well as individuals must recognize one 
thing: This is war. There is no 
time for controversy. Have a train 
in readiness, in your depot, at four 
o’elock tomorrow morning, or I will 
put you in jail and take charge of 
your road by military authority.’’ 
This was the voice for which the 
people were waiting—that of a man 
with convictions and with courage 
sufficient to meet not only criminally 
selfish indifference, but the effrontery 
of agegrressive rebellion and war. He 
was obeyed. 


PHILLIPPI. 


On the 27th of May 1861, the Con- 
federates, having fortified Grafton, 
Taylor County, Virginia, Colonel 
Kelley left Wheeling and marched for 
that place. The enemy at once evacu- 
ated the position and took a stand at 
Phillippi, Barbour County. It was 


early in the afternoon of the second 
of June, when the colonel under or- 
ders from General MeClellan, with 
his division, composed of the First 
Regiment of Virginia Infantry, part 
of the Sixteenth Ohio and part of the 
Ninth Indiana Infantry, left Grafton, 
moving by railroad to Thornton sta- 
tion, and thenee by a march of 
twenty-two miles to Phillippi, ex- 
pecting to strike Beverly turnpike 
south of that place, for the purpose of 
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cutting off the retreat of the rebel 
foree assembled there under Col. Al- 
exander Porterfield. Colonel Du- 
mont’s Division, composed of the Sev- 
enth Indiana Infantry, and a detach- 
ment of Ohio artillery, was coneen- 
trated at Webster station on the 
Northwestern Virginia railroad. four 
miles from Grafton. This foree by ¢ 
march of twelve miles was to fall 
upon the enemy at Phillippi. from 
the northwward. 

The night of the second of June be- 
ing dark and stormy, and the roads 
difficult, Colonel Kelley’s command 
had not quite reached the desired po- 
sition at dawn, on the third. when the 
sound of Dumont’s guns announced 
that the battle was prematurely begun 
at the front. Colonel Kelley immedi- 








ately threw his division across a range 
of hills which separated him from the 
enemy’s position; and, by a sudden 
flank attack, completely routed the 
enemy, after a brief resistance. In 
his flight, the latter abandoned all his 
stores, baggage, and camp equipage, 
with four hundred stands of small 
arms, and many horses and prisoners, 
all of which fell into the hands of the 
victorious troops. In this action, 
Colonel Kelley was dangerously 
wounded by a ball through the chest, 
and it is believed that he was the first 
Union officer to shed blood in the 
Civil War. 

This battle, which resulted in the 
complete overthrow and dispersion of 
two thousand rebel troops, produced, 
at that early period of the war, the 
happiest moral effect upon the people 
of West Virginia and the border 
states generally, as well-as upon the 
loyal hosts of the North. It was the 
first important Union victory, and 
because of it Kelley was made a brig- 
adier general of the United States 
Volunteers. 


ROMNEY. 

On the night of the twenty-fifth of 
October, 1861, General Kelley left 
New Creek Station for Romney, with 
a marching column of two thousand 
men, composed of the Fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
Eighth Ohio, and Seventh Virginia, 
two companies of the Third Virginia, 
two companies of cavalry ( The Ring- 
gold). one company of the First Vir- 
ginia, and a section of artillery. <A 
cooperating column of the Maryland 
Tlome Brigade, eight hundred strong, 
under Colonel Johns, was ordered to 
advance from Patterson’s Creek. At 
the same time, General Kelleyv’s eol- 
umn reaching the South Branch 
bridge, one mile west of Romney, on 
the twenty-sixth, found the enemy in 
a strong position, with rifle pits and 
artillery, prepared to resist the pas- 
sage of the river. After an artillery 
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duel of an hour, by a simultaneous 
charge, the infantry and cavalry car- 
ried the bridge and ford; and the 
enemy under Col. Angus MeDonald 
took to flight, abandoning everything 
in their panic. Baggage, camp 
equipage, stores, ammunition, provis- 
ions, wagons, horses, a number of pris- 
oners, some small arms and _ three 
pieces of artillery fell into the vietor’s 
hands. 

The codperating column under 
Colonel Johns finding the flooring of 
the chain bridge on the Green Spring 
Road taken up, and the passage of the 
South Branch River sharply disputed 
at that point, retired to its original 
position, with trifling loss. 


BLUE’S GAP. 

When Stonewall Jackson moved 
from Winchester with a heavy force, 
intending to cross the Potomac at 
Hancock and to move by the National 
Turnpike to Cumberland, thus to eut 
off the Federal forces occupying Rom- 
ney and adjacent points, he advanced 
a body of two thousand men, with 
four pieces of artillery, to hold Blue’s 
Gap on the Romney and Winchester 
turnpike, hoping thus to protect his 
rear and his communications with 
Winchester from attack from the di- 
rection of Romney. On the night of 
the seventh of January, General 
Kelley moved from Romney ; and, on 
the morning of the eighth, surprised 
the enemy completely, driving him 
from his entrenchments, capturing 
stores, equipage, prisoners, and artil- 
lery, and entirely dispersing his de- 
fences. Jackson, who, at this time 
was engaged with Lander, endeavor- 
ing to force the passage of the Poto- 
mae at Hancock, immediately fell 
back to that point, and, with his whole 
force, estimated at sixteen thousand 
men, moved on Romney. On the 
tenth of January, General Kelley be- 
ing relieved of command on account 
of sufferings resulting from wounds 
received at Phillippi, General Lander 
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took command; and, by orders, fell 
back from Romney to Patterson’s 
Creek, thus leaving to the rebel gen- 
eral the bare occupancy of Romney. 
The proper defense of the place in ad- 
dition to the loss of men sustained in 
battle and such as were hors du com- 
bat from eold and fatigue, cost the 
latter nearly fifteen hundred men. 
Romney itself, he was obliged to 
abandon a short time after. 


SOUTH FORK. 

Being informed that the rebel Gen- 
eral Imboden, with a_ considerable 
force, was encamped above Moorefield, 
Hardy County, Va., in the valley of 
the South Fork, thus oceupying and 
covering a very fertile region, abound- 
ing in corn, cattle and other army 
supplies, General Kelley determined 
to dislodge him. 

On the ninth of November, 1862, 
he moved from New Creek, with a 
force of about fifteen hundred troops, 
consisting of the First New York Cav- 
alry, Ringgold Battallion Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, the Twenty-third 
Regiment Illinois Infantry  (ear- 
ried in wagons), and one battery. 
On the morning of the tenth of No- 
vember, he attacked Imboden and en- 
tirely routed his foree, killing and 
wounding many and capturing, be- 
sides prisoners, a large amount of eat- 


tle, stores and camp and garrison 
equipage. 


CONCLUSION. 


This concludes a brief mention of 
the principal actions in which Gen- 
eral Kelley was personally engaged 
and which he personally commanded. 
After the direction of the Department 
of West Virginia had been committed 
to him, the war in that section became 
simply one of posts and detachments, 
of skirmishes, ambuseades, surprises, 
raids, and counter-raids, full of dan- 
ger and hardship, and subject to con- 
tinual vicissitude. These afforded, of 
course, but few opportunities for reg- 
ular battles, while furnishing numer- 
ous occasions for stubborn defence, 
often against overwhelming concen- 
trations of the enemy, as well as of 
equally brilliant raids upon their 
lines, depots and communications. 

Other commanders of the war of 
1861 fought quite as gallantly and sac- 
rificed as nobly; but it was the hero 
of this sketch, a New Hampshire man, 
who commanded the first loyal south- 
ern regiment, who achieved the first 
victory of the Union forces, and who 
shed the first blood spilled by a fed- 
eral officer in the War of the Rebel- 
lion. His record shows an unbroken 
series of splendid victories and a ca- 
reer worthy of renown. 


From Heinrich leine 


By Laura Garland Carr 


A pine tree rose in loneliness 
On a cold, northern height. 

It slept. A snowy coverlet 
Folded it close from sight. 


In dreams it saw 
“Mid scorching’ 
In silence and in 


a moaning palm 
roek-beds stand 
solitude 


In the far eastern land. 








Thhe Medieval Farm and Farmer 


By Fred Myron Colby 


In the old Saxon times the franklin, 
or farmer, was the most independent 
man in England. The basis of the 
Anglo-Saxon society was the free 
land-holder. Land with the German 
race seems everywhere to have been 
the accompaniment of full freedom. 
The landless man, to all practical 
purposes, ceased to be free, though he 
was no man’s slave. The farmer was 
alone the ‘‘weaponed man,’’ who bore 
spear and shield, for he only had the 


right of waging private war. All 
Saxon England was covered over 
with the clustering homesteads of 


these free men or ‘‘ceorls,’’ and the 
pictures of the rural happiness and 
comfort of the time are delightfully 
picturesque. The Norman conquest 
changed all this. The conquered 
Saxons became serfs, and the lands 
of rural England were divided for 
the purposes of cultivation and of in- 
ternal order into a number of large 
estates ruled over by the gentry. 

This social organization was termed 
the manorial system. The owner of a 
manor usually retained a quarter of 
his demesne for his own home farm, 
the remainder being distributed 
among tenants who were bound to 
render him service. These tenants 
were in all practical senses, their 
lord’s property; they were bound to 
the soil. It was by them that the 
great grange of the lord was filled 
with sheaves, his sheep sheared, his 
grain malted, the wood hewn for his 
hall fire. Each tenant lived in his 
little hut, possessed a plot of ground 
around it, and had the privilege of 
turning out a few cattle on the waste 
of the manor. 

For a glimpse of the farmer of the 
Middle Ages we must turn to the 
pages of Chaucer and William Long- 
man. In the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ 


and in the ‘‘Complaint of Piers the 
Ploughman,’’ we see the medieval 
husbandman, both in his working-day 
and holiday garb, among the other 
types of English industry. With his 
hat, serip and staff, his tabard of 
homespun wool, his colored hose of 
red cloth, and his wooden shoes, 
‘‘spank clean and his beard forked,’’ 
the honest, broad-shouldered plough- 
man steps out from the Tabard Inn 
into the May sunlight, in company 
with the other Canterbury pilgrims. 
But it is at his home and farm, where 
he dykes and delves, and sows and 
winnows, and not in his visiting 
clothes, that we wish most to see this 
prototype of the modern Cincinnatus. 

And first we will glance at the 
house he lives in. The home of the 
fourteenth century laborer was a mis- 
erable hovel, often nothing but a mud 
eottage with a straw-thatched roof. 
It had no windows, only loopholes to 
look from, and there was no chimney. 
Usually the fire was built upon a 
platform of stone, or in an iron grate 
in the center of the room, the smoke 
escaping at the open, blackened roof. 
Here lived the farmer and his fam- 
ily, wearing rough garments, seldom 
changed by night or day, and eating 
coarse, scanty food. The best con- 
ditioned of their class had no more 
comforts than the poorest bog-trotter 
of the Irish swamps of today. ‘‘ Hat- 
less and shoeless must I go one-half 
the year, and my wife e’en the same,”’ 
mourns Piefs the Ploughman, in Wil- 
liam Longman’s famous ballad of that 
time. 

One of the illuminations of a fif- 
teenth century manuscript shows us 
a picture of one of these farmhouses. 
Outside the cottage stand the sheds 
and haystacks, with no fence around 
them. The chickens are roosting on 
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the roof, and the sheep and kine feed 
before the door. A poor lean hog 
with a litter of pigs wallow in a bog 
near by, and a decrepit cart-horse is 
eating hay from the stack. 

In another illumination the plough- 
man is breaking the soil for the sow- 
ing, his wife aiding him in the labor. 
They look distressed enough, and the 
lines of the poet tell us more than the 
truth: 


‘His wife walked with him, 
With a long goad, 

In a cutted coat, 

Cutted full high. 

Wrapped in a winnow sheet 
To wesen her from weathers. 
Barefoot on the hard ground 
That the blood followed. 

And at land’s-end length 

A little erumb-bowl. 

And thereon lay a little child 
Lapped in clouts; 

And twins of two years old 
Upon another side. 

And they all sungen one song 
That sorrow was to hear; 

They crieden all one ery, 

A eareful note. 

The simple man sighed sore 
And said, ‘Children be still.’ ’’ 


This is a piteous picture, and fur- 
ther on, in the same page of ‘‘ Piers 
the Ploughman,’’ the man is described 
as in rags from head to foot, and his 
oxen so starved that ‘‘men might 
reckon each rib.’’ The condition of 
all the peasantry was not so lament- 
able, but it was bad enough. And the 
worst of it was that they could not 
change their condition, for the tenant 
was born to his holding and to his 
lord. Neither villain nor serf had 
any choice, either of a master or of 
the sphere of toil. Labor was, in the 
strictest sense, bound to the soil. 

In the medieval homestead. labor 
and food were alike often scarce. 
Some lines of William Longman give 
us a good picture of the day. ‘‘I 
have no penny pullets for to buy, nor 
neither geese nor pigs, but two green 


cheeses, a few curds and cream, and 
an oaten cake, and two loaves of beans 
and bran baken for my children. I 
have no salt bacon, nor no cooked 
meat collops for to make, but I have 
parsley and leeks and many cabbage 
plants, and eke a cow and ealf, and a 
cart mare to draw afield my dung 
while the drought lasteth, and by this 
livelihood we must all live till Lamas- 
tide (August) and by that I hope to, 
have the harvest in my croft.’’ 

But it was not till Lamas-tide that 
the high wages and the new corn bade 
hunger go to sleep, and in the long in- 
terval there must have been more or 
less of suffering and want. 

The agriculture of this period was 
generally as low as was possible in an 
age making any pretentions to civili- 
zation. In general the only grain 
raised was barley, oats and wheat, and 
but small quantities of these. No 
hoed crops or edible vegetables were 
cultivated, and as late as the time of 
the eighth Henry, Queen Catherine 
secured the salad for the royal table 
from Holland. Indian corn, potatoes, 
squashes, carrots and turnips, all were 
unknown in England till the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Bread 
made of barley, bacon, fish and home- 
brewed ale formed the chief subsist- 
ence of the peasantry. It was a day 
marked with a white stone when the 
family sat down to a dinner of white 
bread, and of ‘‘fresh flesh, fried or 
baken, and that hot or hotter for the 
chilling of their maw.”’ 

The farm implements were rude 
and cumbersome affairs. The 
ploughman made his own plow, under 
the compulsion of the law forbidding 
any one to hold a plow who could not 
make one, or to drive until he eould 
make the harness. The plow was 
generally made of wood until the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. 
Shovels and hoes had only their edges 
of iron. Seythes were little more 
than sickles, and were heavy and un- 
wieldy. Cart and wagon wheels were 
usually made of cireular pieces of 
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wood. There was no ease, no grace 
anywhere. 

The tenant farmer had no security 
for his property till after the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. If the 
estate was sold by the landlord, he was 
obliged to quit all, giving up even his 
standing crops without compensation. 
He was liable for the debts of his lord 
to an amount equal to his whole prop- 
erty, and it was not till after that 
time that he was held only for the 
amount of rent due from him. This 
description of the misery and degra- 
dation which prevailed among the 
farming class of England will give a 
fair idea of the state of things in 
Europe, generally, at the same time. 

The intreduction of leases was the 
first to disturb the system of tenure, 
and from that time the condition of 
the farmer began slowly to amend. 
It is to this system of leasing, or 
rather to the usual term for the rent 
it entailed (fearm, from the Latin 
firma) that we owe the words ‘‘farm’’ 
and ‘‘farmer,’’ the growing use of 
which from the fourteenth century 
marks the earliest step in the rural 
revolution we have alluded to. In- 
stead of cultivating his demesne 
through his own bailiff, the lord of 
the manor found it less costly to let 
his lands to a tenant at a given rent, 
payable either in money or in kind. 
The former personal service of the 
farmer which had been required was 
now superseded by money payment 
termed the ‘‘malt silver,’’ the ‘‘ wood 
silver’’ and the ‘‘larder silver.’’ The 
labor was no longer bound to one spot 
or one master; it was free to hire it- 
self to what employer it would. The 
wealthier of the tenants sometimes 
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took the demesne on lease as_ its 
farmer, and in this manner a new 
class arose—the free laborer. 

We may fix upon the sixteenth cen- 
tury as the time when Europe awoke 
from its long slumber. From that 
time to the present, the gradual ele- 
vation of the middle and lower classes 
has continued, and agriculture has 
steadily advanced. 

About 1520 was published the first 
work on agriculture in England, en- 
titled the ‘‘ Boke of Husbandrie,’’ by 
Sir Anthony Fitz Herbert, who styled 
himself ‘‘a farmer of forty years’ ex- 
perience.’” From this work we are 
able to get a pretty good idea of the 
style of farming of the time. ‘‘A 
housebande cannot thryve,’’ says the 
writer, ‘‘by his corne without eattell, 
nor by his eattell without corne’’; 
and he adds, ‘‘Shepe in myne opinion 
is the most profitablest cattell that 
any man can have.’’ From him it ap- 
pears that marl was in common use in 
his day, as it had been in the island 
even when it was invaded by the Ro- 
mans before the Christian era. 

Such in brief is the story of the 
medieval farm and farmer. What a 
contrast does it present to the life of 
the present happy, independent and 
enlightened cultivator of the soil, with 
his well-tilled farm, his well-filled 
barns, his contented and well-dressed 
family, his books, his social and fra- 
ternal organizations and his bank ae- 
count! Times have indeed changed, 
and changed for the better, especially 
as regards the condition of the agri- 
culturist, since the day that William 





Longman sang the ‘‘Compliant of 
Piers the Plowman,’’ 
hood was in flower. 


when knight- 
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From Washington to Mount Vernon 


By M. Augusta Glynn 


The excursion to Mount Vernon 
by steamer, which leaves the Seventh 
Street wharf daily at ten o’clock a. 
m., is of much interest to the visitor. 

Mount Vernon is beautifully  sit- 
uated on the right, or Virginia, bank 
of the Potomae River, about fifteen 
miles below Washington, and the trip 
thither affords not only an opportun- 
ity to visit the home and the tomb of 
the ‘‘ Father of His County,’’ but also 
a beautiful panoramic view of the 
city with its noble edifices, Alex- 
andria and many ports and places of 
historie interest along the Maryland 
and Virginia shores. 

One of the first objects of interest 
is the United States arsenal, where 
the Lincoln conspirators were exe- 
cuted. Just across the Eastern 
Branch from the arsenal is the gov- 
ernment insane asylum. A little 
farther down, on the opposite shore, is 
Alexandria. The spire of Christ 
Church, where Washington  wor- 
shipped and was a vestryman, may 
be seen from the river. Fort Foote, 
constructed during the late Civil 
War and dismantled in 1878, is on the 
Maryland shore; and Fort Washing- 
ton on the same side—an old-time for- 
tification that was blown up in 1814— 
is the last landing place before our 
arrival at Mount Vernon. 

In a hollow midway between the 
river and the house is the tomb of 
George Washington. Through the 
grating of the door may be seen the 
two caskets, which enclose the re- 
mains of Washington and his wife. 
It is said that here Lafayette paused 
to honor his old companion in arms, 
and in pledge of peace stands a tree 
planted by the grandson of the king 
against whom he fought. Beneath 
the shade of this tree, and down the 


graveled walk by the tomb, an aged 
negro keeps constant vigil; he always 
has a leaf or a nut for each newcomer, 
and in return accepts a small fee with 
much grace and many flourishes of 
hands. He knew all about his past 
master, as he claimed to be his guide 
and caretaker in early youth. We 
easily made his age to be over one 
hundred and sixty years, which 
seemed to displease the old darkey. 
One of the party asked him if he pro- 
fessed religion; he said he did, and 
that his was a religion of the heart 
and not of the head, for, said he, 
‘Your religion is in your head, not 
in your heart; cut your head off and 
your religion is all gone!’’ 

Farther up the hillside, on this 
same avenue, we come to the old 
stables, where are housed some an- 
cient carriages, one of which is of a 
very old date; a covered four-wheeled 
coach unique in design and different 
from any ever seen here at the north. 
Near by is the Mansion of Mount 
Vernon. It stands on a lofty green 
bluff and commands a wide and de- 
lightful view of the Potomae River, 
and the far-reaching valley hemmed 
in by low hills and green fields as far 
as the eve can reach. The mansion 
house itself is of wood, squared in 
blocks, and of a cream color. It has 
an immense portico, with stone steps, 
and with large pillars running to the 
top of the second story, which is sur- 
mounted by a cupola and balustrade. 
Inside the mansion is colonial in every 
detail, and wondrous interesting in 
itself. Among others there is Lafay- 
ette’s room, fitted up appropriately, 
and on entering Washington’s room 
one will find restored to it, the bed on 
which he died. His wife, who after 
his death was unable to open the door 
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From Washington 





of that room, breathed her last, two 
or three years later, in the room above 
it. In one of the parlors are certain 
portions of Washington’s garments; 
one of his swords and his spy glass. 
His portrait hangs in the dining 
room with other paintings. 

Probably as interesting a thing as 
any on the place is the great key of 
the Bastile, which Lafayette sent 
Washington by the hand of Tom 
Paine. You feel in looking at it the 
dreadful sorrows and tragedies on 
which it has been turned, and it seems 
like a seal on our liberties to have it 
hanging at last in so secure a place. 
You would be surprised at the num- 
ber of rooms under this one roof. As 
you enter them, one after another, 
in several you will find the old- 
fashioned big fire places with their 
brick hearths, and ample fire dogs, 
with shovels and tongs to match, still 
in a fine state of preservation. In a 


Angel 


to Mount Vernon 


few of the doorways you are barred 
from entering by closely locked grat- 
ing, through which you may look 
upon things too sacred to be handled. 
Outside the doors the old gardens, set 
in their high brick walls, are exceed- 
ingly inviting. The question nat- 
urally arises: What could be more 
delightful than these lawns and gar- 
dens on the Virginian hillsides? On 
the lawn is a very large magnolia tree, 
planted by Washington himself. 
One eannot but think how delightful 
in the olden times life must have been 
here in summer. Somewhat removed 
from the mansion are the kitchens, 
smokehouse and laundry, the spin- 
ning and weaving houses, the remains 
of the servants’ quarters, and the sta- 
bles. 

Nearby is the gateway through 
which we go to find the trolley line 
for our return trip to the capital. 


Land 


By Minnie L. Randall 


In dreams last night methought I could see, 
At the pearly gates of Paradise, my little boy waiting for me. 
My baby sweet, with his big blue eyes, and his pretty head with its curls 


of vold, 


And the little pink-palmed dimpled hands, that now find rest in the 


Master’s fold. 


Aye! rest so sweet, ’mid that white-robed band, 
That he ne’er has a wish to leave Angel Land 
For this world, so cold, with its care and fret, and its bitter taunts and 


ceaseless sting, 


And hearts grown numb with the world’s neglect, and cold disdain for the 


love we bring. 


Nay! ’tis better far in that garden sweet, 

With its walks so smooth for the baby-feet, 

And I’ll come some day to that white-robed band 
Where my baby waits with outstretched hand, 
And I’ll clasp him close, and with kisses sweet, 


Will cover his little hands and feet, 
In Angel Land. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. NEHEMIAH G. ORDWAY. 


Nehemiah George Ordway, son of Nehe- 
miah and Mary (Flanders) Ordway, born 
in Warner, November 10, 1828, died at 
Norwood, Mass., July 1, 1907. 

Colonel Ordway engaged actively in 
business and in agriculture in Warner in 
youth and married, October 9, 1828, Nancy 
Ann, daughter of Daniel Bean of that 
town. He early took an active interest 
in politics, and was sergeant at arms of 
the New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives in 1855 and assistant clerk in 1856, 
and at the close of the latter legislative 
session was appointed sheriff of Merri- 
mack County for five years, removing for 
the time to Concord, where he was also 
for some time city marshal and collector 
of taxes. In 1860 he was chairman of 
the Republican state committee. At the 
outbreak of the Rebellion he was com- 
missioned as colonel by Governor Good- 
win, and had charge of the arrangements 
for forwarding to the front the first regi- 
ments raised in this state. In 1861 he 
was made general agent of the post-office 
department and superintendent of mail 
transportation for the New England 
states, serving till December, 1862, when 
he resigned to become sergeant-at-arms 
of the national House of Representatives 
at Washington. This latter position he 
held for twelve years, during which time 
he was also active in business affairs in 
the District of Columbia, organizing the 
Washington Market Company, of which 
he was president, whose magnificent Cen- 
ter Market in that city is the finest retail 
market in the world. 

Returning to New Hampshire in the 
spring of 1875, he was chosen a represent- 
ative from Warner, being the first Repub- 
lican elected in that town, und was re- 
elected the two following years. He was 
also a delegate in the constitutional con- 
vention of 1876, and a senator from his 
district in 1879. In May, 1880, he was 
appointed governor of the Territory of 
Dakota by President Hayes, and served 
four years in that position. At the con- 
clusion of his very active and arduous 
service in Dakota he returned home in 
impaired health, but retained a strong 
interest in public, political and business 
affairs. He is survived by his wife and 
one daughter, Mabel, widow of the late 
Col. E. L. Whitford. 


AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS. 
Augustus St. Gaudens, America’s most 
noted sculptor, who for the last dozen 


years or more had been a resident of the 
town of Cornish, where he had an elegant 
home and studio, died there on the even- 
ing of August 3, aged 59 years. 

He was a native of Dublin, Ireland, 
born March 1, 1848, of an Irish mother 
and French father, with whom he came 
to New York in infancy, and in that city 
his early life was passed. He commenced 
work as a cameo cutter at thirteen, tak- 
ing night courses in the Cooper Union 
art school. At nineteen he went to Paris, 
to study sculpture, where he modeled un- 
der Francis Jouffroy, at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, going three years later to 
Rome, where he produced “Hiawatha,” 
and laid the foundation of his fame. His 
masterpieces include the Lincoln and 
Logan statues in Chicago, statues of Far- 
ragut, Sherman and Cooper, and of Diana 
on the tower of Madison Square Garden, 
in New York, Garfield in Philadelphia, 
the Shaw memorial and the: figures on 
the facade of the Public Library in Bos- 
ton, the figure of “Grief” in the Rock 
Creek Cemetery at Washington, and 
many others. 


HON. HIRAM HODGDON. 


Hiram Hodgdon, born in Northfield, 
October 21, 1832, died at Ashland, July 
13, 1907. 

He was a son of John L. and Sally 
(Thurston) Hodgdon. He was educated 
in the public schools and in the N. H. 
Conference Seminary. At the age of 
twenty-one he went to Boston and was 
engaged for a year as a dry goods clerk. 
He then went to Holderness, now Ash- 
land, and took charge of the Follansby 
store, soon after becoming a partner, and 
continuing in the business twenty-seven 
years, with the exception of two years in 
the Union service during the war of the 
rebellion, in the Twelfth N. H. Vols. In 
1880 he engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness, and in 1886, became general man- 
ager of the Ashland Knitting Mills, which 
position he held until his death. 

He was a Republican in politics and 
was prominent in party affairs. In 1879 
he was a member of the state senate. 
He was also a member of the staff of 
Gov. Person C. Cheney. 

Colonel Hodgdon married Miss Martha 
Webster of Danville, N. H., who died in 
1882. In 1900 he married Mrs. Ella C. 
Plaisted of Ashland, who survives him. 
He was a member of Mt. Prospect Lodge 
69, A. F. & A. M., of Ashland. 











editor and Publisher’s Notes 


During the week beginning Satur- 
day, August 17, oceurs the ninth an- 
nual ‘‘Old Home’’ festival in New 
Hampshire, the first regular observ- 
ance having been held in August, 
1899, through the initiative of Gov. 
Frank W. Rollins, and the active co- 
operation of the Grange organization 
or order of Patrons of Husbandry in 
the state, and the third Saturday in 
August having been fixed by the sub- 
sequent action of the New Hampshire 
Old Home Week Association, as the 
opening of ‘‘Old Home Week’’ in 
New Hampshire for all time to come. 
During this week this now popular 
festival, which has also been adopted 
for some week in the summer by most 
of the New England states, and bids 
fair to be copied by most states in the 
Union in due time, will be observed 
in one manner or another in more 
than one hundred of our New Hamp- 
shire towns. The more general and 
appropriate form of observance is to 
eall the people of the town, and the 
former residents and invited guests 
from abroad, together, at some con- 
venient place, on some specified day 
in the week, for a social reunion, fol- 
lowed by a pienie dinner, with musie 
and addresses pertinent to the ocea- 
sion in the afternoon. Observances 
of this nature have proved generally 
more satisfactory than those of a 
more elaborate character, attended 
with greater labor and expense. 


The August number of THE Gran- 
ITE Montuty has been delayed some- 
what in appearance on account of the 
difficulty experienced in perfecting 
the illustration of the leading article, 


“*Glimpses of Old hempster,’’ which 
contains eighty different pictures of 
persons, buildings, scenery, ete., mak- 
ing it one of the most profusely and 
elegantly illustrated town articles 
ever appearing in any magazine in 
the country. The little town of 
Lempster, it may be said though 
among the smallest in the state in 
point of population, has sent out more 
men and women who have won suc- 
cess and distinction in .the various 
fields of effort in which they have 
been engaged than many far more 
populous, as will be noted by the 
reader in scanning the article in ques- 
tion. This is one of the towns, also, 
of which no history has been pub- 
lished. That its citizens and former 
residents will make a determined ef- 
fort to supply the need in this respect. 
and thereby preserve the record of 
the town in convenient and lasting 
form is surely to be hoped. 


The September number of this 
magazine will contain a handsomely 
illustrated article on Pittsfield, which, 
it is hoped, will command the inter- 
est and approval of the people of 
that enterprising town and of all 
those throughout the state who care 
for the progress and prosperity of the 
various communities. It is the pur- 
pose of the publisher to make THE 
GRANITE MONTHLY  preéminently 
what it has purported to be for the 
last thirty vears—a magazine of New 
Hampshire History, Biography, Lit- 
erature and State Progress—which 
field no other publication essays to 
cover. 
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